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ON WRITING FUN. 





Good jokes are always in demand, and any 
one who can write them can get a good deal of 
money for his fun. One newspaper reporter, 
whose income is about $4,500 a year, makes 
nearly one-half of it by writing jokes, and many 
joke-writers earn by their wit from $250 to 
$1,000 a year. At the present time there 
are in the United States from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred writers of good jokes. 
Fully half of them are women, many of whom 
write under masculine names. 

The greatest demand is for short, timely 
jokes, best of all on the subject which is most 
prominently before the public. A dialect joke 
is as worthless as a dialect story, unless it has 
extraordinary wit. Two-line jokes sell best, 
partly because of their adaptability in making 
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up a form. The short, crisp dialogue is in 
fashion now, but pointed paragraphs, if they 
have genuine humor in them, are always sala- 
ble. Humorous sketches of from one hundred 
to five hundred words are not paid for as well 
as short jokes. Puns are not wanted. A pun 
is only a play on words, and most puns have 
very little genuine humor in them. The char- 
acter of the readers of each publication to which 
jokes are offered must be carefully considered. 
A joke that may be excellent for one paper is 
worthless for another, and a joke-writer, to sell 
his wares, must offer them where they are likely 
to be wanted. 

Professional joke-writers have a regular sys- 
tem for offering their jokes to editors. A good 
way is to send out the jokes in packets of ten 
or a dozen ata time, typewritten on slips, — per- 
haps three inches wide and eight inches long, — 
which are bound together by brass paper fast- 
eners at the left-hand side, and perforated 
about aninch from the left-hand margin, so 
that any joke may be easily torn out. Sheets 
of ordinary typewriter paper should be kept 
on hand, perforated, ready foruse. The jokes 
should be typewritten on these sheets, which 
should afterward be cut into slips and made into 
a little coupon book by using brass fasteners. 
Only one joke should be written on any slip, 
and the writer should put his name and address 
on each slip, preferably with a small rubber 
stamp. Two brass binders should be used, 
one at the top and one at the bottom. 

When jokes are offeredin this way, the editor 
can easily tear out what he wants and send back 
the rest. The jokes returned may be made 
up into a new book and sent to another editor, 
and so on, until all are sold or proved unsala- 
ble. Care must be taken not to offer the same 
joke twice to any editor. This can be avoided 
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by numbering the slips, or the packets, and 
keeping simple records. A rejected joke should 
never be thrown away until it has gone the 
whole round of possible purchasers. Every 
joke does not amuse every reader. Ina paper 
containing five hundred jokes, perhaps ten will 
particularly amuse an ordinary reader, who will 
not laugh at the remainder. Another man may 
not find these ten amusing, but will laugh ata 


dozen others, and so on. Every joke in the 
paper, probably, will seem funny to some reader. 
In the same way a joke that may seem worth- 
less to one editor may seem very funny to an- 
other. 

Perseverance pays in the business of selling 
jokes, as it does in other occupations.. 

C.A.R. L. Daily. 
New York, N. Y. 


A WRITER’S TOOL-CHEST. 


A chest of drawers — some people might call 
it achiffonier — may be just as useful to a writer 
as it is to his wife to keep her table linen in. 
What for? Oh, as a handy place for tools and 
implements, manuscript, finished and unfin- 
ished, and paper to be made into manuscript, 
clippings, and material of all kinds— anything 
that a writer wants to keep where it will be safe, 
and accessible, and clean, and free from dust. 

One such piece of furniture that I have in 
mind has four drawers of full length and width. 
Each is divided by two partitions set in, run- 
ning from front to back. This makes three 
compartments in each drawer —a dozen in all. 
The top is a handy place for keeping materials 
for mailing, doing up packages, and so on. Be- 
ginning at the top drawer, the compartments 
may be used as follows : — 

First— Postage stamps—plenty of them 
—then more stamps, envelopes, stamped and 
unstamped, sealing wax, wrapping paper, stock 
of pencils, pens, and ink, pasteboard rolls for 
mailing photographs and drawings, rubber 
bands, ink erasers, ruler, manuscript paper — 
anything necessary or convenient in the way of 
supplies and tools. 

Second — Clippings, jottings, hints, sugges- 
tions for articles or stories —in brief, material 
to be worked up. This may be kept in envel- 
opes, if desired, an envelope for each future 
manuscript. If the envelopes are labeled, and 


arranged with the flaps turned in and face to 
the front of the drawer, the writer may see at a 
glance all the future work that he has planned, 
and file new material to the best advantage. 
Third— Manuscripts in their first rough 
form. These, again, may be kept in envelopes 
arranged and labeled like those in the second 
compartment — always ready for further work 
and under the writer’s eye. Something should 
be done on one or more of these unfinished 
manuscripts every day. The writer who forms 
a habit of regular work will accomplish a great 
deal more than the writer who postpones writ- 
ing until he is in the mood for it. When a 
manuscript has once been planned and blocked 
out in the rough, some labor should be given 
to it every day until it is completed, unless the 
requirements of other work prevent. If a 
writer has a number of manuscripts under way 
at one time, he can frequently find rest in 
changing his work from one manuscript to 
another. ‘“ Waiting for the mood” is gener- 
ally only an excuse for laziness. 
Fourth — Copy, complete and ready to be 
mailed; manuscripts that have been rejected 
and ought to be mailed again — but do not keep 
them long. This compartment should be kept 
as nearly empty as circumstances will permit- 
Writers make a great mistake when they get 
discouraged at the rejection of a manuscript, 
and throw it into the waste basket, or into a 
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drawer, or a trunk, to remain indefinitely. Man- 
uscripts should be kept in circulation until they 
find acceptance somewhere or have been re- 
jected so many times that there is no longer any 
hope for them. When a manuscript comes back, 
the writer ought to look it over carefully and 
improve it if he can, but he ought never to let 
it lie idle for any length of time. It is a good 
rule, when a manuscript has been completed, 
to make a list of all the periodicals for which it 
seems to be suited, and then never to give up 
sendingit out until it has been offered to every 
periodical upon the list. Sometimes the last 
editor suggested in the list will take it. 

Fifth — Duplicate (carbon ) copies of manu- 
scripts sent out. These may best be kept in 
envelopes, and on each envelope may be kept a 
record of publications to which the original 
manuscript has been sent, thus : — 

* (Title. 
‘‘ MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN THE PHILIPPINES.” 

( Sent.) ( Name of Periodical.) ( Returned.) 
December 8, 1898. .Lippincott’s Magazine. December 15, 1898. 
December 15, 1898. Harfer’s Monthly. January 2, 1899. 
January 3, 1899. Self Culture. 

Still out, yousee. A glance will tell you where. 

Sixth —Clipped matter— your own work 
that has been printed. Keep it here only until 
you can find time to paste it into your private 
scrap-book. It will be worth your while to pre- 
serve what you have had published, and to 
keep it in scrap-books where reference to it 
may easily be made. In the first place, it is 
encouraging, sometimes, to look back and see 
what you have done, and in the second place 
you sometimes need to refer to something that 
you had published years before. Every news- 
paper writer or contributor to periodicals 
should keep in scrap-books everything that he 
has had printed. It takes time to keep such 
scrap-books up to date, but he will find his 
labor well repaid. 

Seventh — Clipped pictures of all kinds, such 
as seem to you to have in them, or to illustrate, 
a story of any kind. Keep them to handle 
over. On “off days” they may be found a 
source of inspiration or suggestion, when your 
usually bright mind lacks an idea of special 
value. . 

Eighth — Pamphlets that are liable to be use- 
ful to you and that cannot be kept conveniently 


in an ordinary bookcase. Such pamphlets, is- 
sued by city, or state, or national officials, are 
often full of useful material from which salable 
articles can be made. The consular reports, 
published by the United States government, 
for instance, are crowded with up-to-date facts, 
not procurable elsewhere, and contain sugges- 
tions and material for many newspaper articles. 

Ninth — Sample copies of the magazines or 
papers for which you write, or want to write. 
It will pay any writer, who is doing general 
work and who is looking for new markets for 
his manuscripts, to send for sample copies of 
the leading periodicals, so that he may study 
them and get some definite idea of the kind of 
material they want. I do not mean that he 
should make of himself a postal card “sample 
copy fiend.” He ought to send the price of any 
periodical he asks for, or buy it of some news- 
dealer. If the newsdealer does not have some 
periodical that he wants, and if he does not know 
the price, it is safe for him to enclose ten cents, 
but he ought not to ask publishers to send sam- 
ple copies free. When he gets his specimen 
numbers he should study them carefully, notice 
what kind of manuscripts they print, their aver- 
age length, and the usual style of character and 
treatment. Observation of this kind will help 
him greatly in selling his own work. 

Tenth, eleventh, and twelfth—Your own 
hobbies — everybody ought to have them— 
things connected with your special fads. You 
will find it inexpressibly convenient to have a 
place for them where you may keep them safe 
and handy —if necessary, under lock and key. 

Such a chest of drawers as that described 
may cost anything that you want to pay, from 
three or four dollars up. For three dollars and 
a half you can buy —of some large dealer—a 
chest “in the wood,” so called, that is, un- 
finished, which you can shellac yourself. It is 
cheap, made of pine, of course, but it is clean, 
and it will answer every purpose. If you have 
no fads, you can use the lower drawer, perhaps, 
for files of newspapers and magazines ready 
for daily reference. Convenient—don’t you 
think so ?—and the drawers are dust-proof. I 
hate dust! 

Clifton S. Wady. 


Somerviizg, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


a*s 
Elizabeth G. Jordan has probably done a 
good deal of harm by saying in the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal; “ Thereisno reason why the 


woman reporter’s income should not be thirty- 
five or forty-five dollars a week at the end of 


the second year. After she has worked in 
New York five years, she should be earning at 
least fifty dollars a week.” These figures are 
altogether too high, as every one acquainted 
with the subject knows. There may be a few 
newspaper women who are earning fifty dollars 
a week, but the average successful woman re- 
porter on a newspaper is not paid more than 
ten or fifteen dollars weekly. A woman re- 
porter who gets a salary of twenty or twenty- 
five dollars a week is doing unusually well. 
aos 

An idea that writers will do well to ponder is 
suggested by a writer who signs himself 
“Sciolus,” in the A/i/ford ( Mass.) Gazette. 
He says: ‘One of our peculiar characteristics 
is this: We seem to think that we have a mo- 
nopoly of common, superficial witticisms. I 
mean that in our efforts te be bright we hit 
upon just what nine persons out of ten would 
say. I have noticed it this winter in a literary 
club to which many comparative strangers have 
contributed. They all come up smiling with 
their preliminary, original remarks, and we 
laugh, as in duty bound, although the remarks 
have done service many times before. It is 
safe to say that the first thing that comes to 
one’s mind would probably occur to other 
minds, and that he who would be original must 


remember this.” 


~ 
* ~ 


Originality, in literature as in conversation, 
is the well-considered product of the carefully- 
cultivated mind. A writer’s first idea is likely 
to be crude, immature, unfinished. To make it 
worth more than the casual thoughts of other 
people, he must work upon it, study it, con- 
sider it from every point of view, develop it, un- 
til by expending mental labor on it he has 
given to it more than ordinary value. If he 
has broadened and improved his mental facul- 
ties by previous cultivation, so that they are 
better than those of ordinary people, his idea 
is likely to be of a higher class to start with, 
and its development into its highest possibili- 
ties will be easier, but in any case it must be 
worked over to bring it to its best. Great 
stories or great poems are not dashed off — 
even by the inspired ones — in an idle moment. 
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If Edward Everett Hale had written “ The Man 
Without a Country” within a half day after the 
idea of it occurred to him, it might have been 
an interesting story, but it would not be re- 
garded as the leading American short story, as 
it is to-day. W. H. H. 





“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


Henry A. Clapp, the dra- 
known and_highly-cultured | matic critic. 


Henry A. Clapp, the well- 
dramatic cri"ic.— Boston Globe. | 


We will never reach this 
ideal state. —/. Howe Adams, 
in North American Review. 


We shall never reach this 
ideal state. 


”~ 
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QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questious must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


What are the qualifications of an amanuen- 
sis? Whatare the usual duties? How might 
one secure such a position? Is shorthand 
necessary? Would you consider a graduate of 
a high school, who has spent two years at 
special theme work in \state university, who 
has had some articles ind stories published, 
who has read some, an! who can use a type- 
writer, fitted for such a position? M. D. 

{ The qualities requisite to make a good pri- 
vate secretary are discretion, accuracy, dis- 
cretion, intelligence, discretion, quickness of 
perception, punctuality, promptness, discretion, 
orderliness, industry, discretion, tact, dis- 
cretion, neatness, omniscience, and discretion, 
The ideal private secretary cannot know too 
much or say too little. The duties of a secre- 
tary vary from attending to the correspondence 
and recording the social engagements of a so- 
ciety woman to doing practically all the work of 
a congressman, while the congressman poses 
proudly before the public and his constituents 
and draws his $5,000 salary. An author’s 
amanuensis usually has to write from dictation 
letters, or matter to be published, —if pub- 
lishers are kind,—or to transform more or less 
illegible scrawls by copying into clearly-written, 
properly -paragraphed, and _ well - punctuated 
manuscript. Sometimes the copying must be 
done with a pen, sometimes with a typewriter. 


Shorthand is useful to an amanuensis, but not 
always necessary. The natural way to secure 
a position as amanuensis is to advertise or to 
answer advertisements. Such a person as 
“M. D.” describes might make a very good 
amanuensis for an author. — W. H. H. ] 


Will you kindly tell me about the word 
“home”? If a man were building a large 
suburban house, with stables and other out- 
houses, and planting beautiful gardens, would it 
be wrong to say that he was building a beauti- 
ful “heme”? A book on English composition, 
which I recently read, says: “ Never use the 
word ‘home’ where ‘house’ is meant; as, ‘He 
is building a beautiful home.’” Must the word 
“home ” necessarily convey the idea of a family, 
or other inmates ? B. W. D. 


[ In the case mentioned by “B. W. D.” it 
would be proper to say that the man was build- 
ing a beautiful house for himself or making for 
himself a beautiful home. The word “home” 
does not necessarily imply more than one in- 
mate. A bachelor may have a home, although 
it may not be the best kind of a home. Be- 
tween “house” and “home” it is better to 
discriminate, using “ house” where the build- 
ing alone is thought of, and “home” where the 
thought is mainly of the life lived in the house. 
For instance, one might say: “His home is in 
Boston, where he has a handsome house on 
Commonwealth avenue.” — w. H. H. | 


What is the best way to send a book manu- 
script written on typewriter paper, about 8 x12 
inches in size? How should it be protected ? 
Would it be a good idea to enclose it ia the 
box the blank sheets were laid in, and what 
would be the safest way to transmit, setting 
aside the question of expense ? w. 


[It is an excellent ideato enclose a book 
manuscript in a pasteboard box for transmis- 
sion to a publisher. The safest method of 
transmission is by express. The express com- 
pany will give a receipt for the package, and if 
it is lost, or if harm comes to it, will refund its 
value to the author. Express companies, how- 
ever, are provokingly careful, and authors 
seldom succeed in selling their manuscripts in 
this way. Speaking, of boxes for manuscr pts, 
by the way, one author once had a fine box 
made of block tin, with turned edges and a 
hinged cover, of just the size to contain his 
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novel. It was an ideal device, the only weak 
point about the scheme being that the box was 
so seductive that there seemed to be danger 
that some rapacious publisher might appro- 
priate it and return the manuscript in a plebeian 
sheet of ordinary wrapping paper. — Ww. H. H. ] 


*2 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





Avruonss Daupet. By Leon Daudet. To which is added 
* The Daudet Family’’ by Ernest Daudet. Translated by 
Charles De Kay. 456 pp. Cloth, g1.50. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1898. 

The new uniform edition of the works of 
Alphonse Daudet which Little, Brown, & Co. 
are publishing is happily begun by this trans- 
lation of the biography ot the author written by 
his son, and of ** Mon Frére et Moi,” in which 
Ernest Daudet wrote the story of his brother’s 
life and work. Leon Daudet’s biography of his 
father is written with true French enthusiasm, 
and gives an intimate personal view of the 
author such as no one but a member of his 
family could have had. In his chapter on 
“Life and Literature,” he says: “ My father 
never separated life from literature. That was 
the secret of his influence. ... Here on my 
table I have his books of notes, where, every 
day, without wearying and with an incredible 
scrupulousness and patience, he wrote down the 
incessant workings of his brain. Every sort of 
thing is found here in these little books, bound 
in black moleskin, all their pages rumpled, 
scratched, and scribbled up and down and from 
Side to side.... Of all the great books 
that lie open that one which he studied more 
than any other was the book of life... . In 
telling a story he had a way which belonged 
to him alone, one his friends will never forget, 
nor indeed others who merely heard him once. 
The description followed close upon his 
memory of the affair, and adapted itself to it 
like a wet garment. In their proper order he 
reproduced the facts and sensations necessary 
to the story, suppressing the intermediate ones 
and leaving, as he was wont to say, only ‘the 
dominant ones.’ ‘The dominant ones ’— that 
word was always on his lips. By that he un- 
derstood the ess:ntial and indispensable parts, 
the pinnacles of the book or novel. ‘It is on 
these points,’ he used to add, ‘that it is neces- 
sary to let the light play.” He used also to re- 
peat: ‘Things have a sense and a side by 
which they can be grasped,’ and in that vague 
term, ‘things,’ he understood what is animate 
as well as inanimate, whatever moves and ex- 
presses itself, as well as whatever agitates or 
weighs itself. In that way we penetrate the 
secret of his simple method, which at first blush 


seems by no means simple, and indeed is one 
which demands in a writer those natural gifts 
which were his. A lover of real things and of 
truth, he never ceased that search of his. As 
long as he was able to leave the house he 
went about in the greatest variety of places, 
never neglecting a chance and particularly 
never despising a human being. Whether the 
person was a Clubman in the drawing-room, or 
an artist, or a sick man, whether it was a pauper 
on the turnpike, or a forester, or a passer by, or 
some workman met by chance, my father took 
advantage of his own prodigious turn for so- 
ciability or of his charmingly delicate kindness, 
in order to break through that vulgar region 
where only hypocrisies are exchanged, thus 
penetrating to the soul of the person... . 
When the man was gone, he would note down 
whatever in the conversation seemed to him 
peculiarand worthy of memory. And his mem- 
ory, besides, was infinite; for, notwithstand- 
ing his bad sight, he could recall a name, a 
figure, a gesture, an odd habitual motion or a 
form of speech, after several years had gone 
by. ... His knowledge was vast and accu- 
rate. . . . Hereadenormously and with method, 
and assimilated difficult questions to his mind 
with marvelous quickness... . ‘Certain men 
and women,’ cried he, ‘who possess the innate 
gift of style, have instinctively the taste and the 
tact to choose the words which they employ. 
A woman of that kind was the much-to-be-ad- 
mired Sévigné. But that sort of mind is a 
great exception. Most people get from classical 
study a benefit which nothing else can replace. 
The mind which feels the beauty of Tacitus, 
Lucretius, or Virgil is very near Scie that of 
a writer.’... He loved to examine the dé- 
bris and metamorphoses of a word. Thence 
came his exactness and the beautiful clearness 
of his style... . He judged of a word by 
his ear, which in him possessed delicacy and a 
supreme wisdom; and by his eye, because in 
spite of his short sight he was a seer. He 
weighed the word and rolled it on his tongue 
like a connoisseur. . .. His ear had a deli- 
cacy and correctness most exquisite... . 
In his turbulent youth he never seated himself 
at his writing table except when he was fired 
by his subject... . Later on, through the 
happy influence of his ‘direct collaboration,’ he 
made channels for and regulated his wondrous 
faculty as an improvisor. He got the habit of 
daily work, and, as usually happens, his brain be- 
came more supple in response to the appeal, and 
submitted to the discipline. ... Summer 
or winter he rose at an early hour and went at 
once to work on his task, without other means 
of excitement than a dip in cold water; then 
he covered page after page with that little close- 
set, nervous, and elegant handwriting of his, 
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which his illness made still more delicate with- 
out taking from it any of its attributes... . 
He erased with courage and frequently; at 
the first blush a mere sketch served, as it were, 
for a canvas. My mother and he then took 
this ‘monster’ up again, expending the greatest 
pains on its style, and bringing into relation- 
ship that harmoniousness and that need to be 
real which were always the writer's care. 
‘Without my wife I should have given myself 
up to my facility for writing. It was only later 
that perfection tormented me.’ After that slow 
and disagreeable proving, the third and fin- 
ished copy was made.... When he was 
creating my father saw what he created. When 
he was writing he fAeard....I1 have for- 
gotten none of the fine regulations which he 
scrupulously applied: ‘ Never take up the pen 
unless you have something to say.’ ‘ Setting, 
ideas, situations, characters, all these are not 
right until a very slow and instructive digestion 
has been gone through with, in which all nature, 
gifted in the least of its component parts, col- 
laborates with the writer.’ ‘Style is a state of 
intensity. The greatest number of things in 
the smallest number of words. Don’t fear to 
repeat yourself; according to Pascal's counsel, 
there are no synonyms.’ ‘Description of a 
character carried on to its final completion 
should not be made, except little by little, ac- 
cording as the character reveals itself, and 
according as life reacts upon it.’ ‘You must 
enter into the person you are describing, z#¢o 
his very skin, and see the world through his 
eyes and feel it through his senses.’” 

These extracts give some idea of the interest 
of Leon Daudet’s work. In “My Brother and 
I” Ernest Daudet sketches the life of Alphonse 
in association with his own, and throws a clear 
light on the author’s character. 


Earty Letters or Georce Wittiam Curtis To Joun S. 
Dwicut: Brook Farm and Concord. Edited by George 
Willis Cooke. 294 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1898. 


The friendship between John S. Dwight and 
George William Curtis began at Brook Farm, 
where Curtis spent the two years following the 
spring or the summer of 1842. Curtis studied 
music there under Dwight’s instruction, and the 
relations hetween the two were particularly 
cordial. When Curtis left the farm, an intimate 
and confidential correspondence began between 
them, and the interchange of letters continued 
almost to the end of Dwight’s life. The letters 
of Dwight have not been preserved, with two 
or three exceptions, but those of Curtis still 
exist in unhroken succession and are presented 
to the public in this volume. Most of them 
were written between 1843 and 1847, but there 
are a number written afterward, the last being 


dated 1886. Theyare charming letters, written 
without reserve, and the reader will enjoy them 
both for what they contain and for what they 
show of the personality of the writer. Not the 
least interésting part of the book is Mr. Cooke’s 
introduction, in which he sketches the early 
part of Curtis’ career, and incidentally de- 
scribes the life at Brook Farm and the story of 
Dwight’s Fournal of Music. 


Music AND Portry. Essays on Some Aspects and Inter- 
relations of the Two Arts. By Sidney Lanier. 248 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1898. 
Mrs. Lanier has earned the gratitude of 

writers and musicians both by collecting these 

essays, written from twenty to thirty years ago 
and scattered through various periodicals. The 
inter-relations of music and poetry were always 
vividly present to Sidney Lanier, and, as his 
son points out in a prefatory note, the various 
studies in these essays possess a far greater 
similarity of thought than any mere similarity 
of topics would imply. ‘ The author’s attitude 
toward the two arts to which he devoted his 

life (after giving up his legal studies in 1873) 

was the result, finally,” says Mr. Lanier, 

“of a lofty conception of Art, in which Music, 

Painting, Poetry, Sculpture, all of its manifes- 

tations, appear as various effects from a single 

Cause,—peripheral results radiating from an 

eternal and unchanging impulse; and more 

specifically it was the outgrowth of his minute 
and enthusiastic investigations in those regions 
of the physics of sound, so often neglected by 
the scientific specialist, where music and poetry 
meet and greet each other in a common l/an- 
guage. His position is clearly shown in the 
essay ‘From Bacon to Beethoven,’ which may 
fairly be taken as the keynote to the present 
volume, while his theory of the whole physical 
side of the subject is set forth in detail in ‘ The 

Science of English Verse.’” Besides the essay 

mentioned, there are a dozen papers in the 

book, perhaps the most interesting being that 
on “ Nature-Metaphors,” which begins so truly: 

“Metaphors come of love rather than of 

thought ’—love, here, being a term used to 

signify the general underlying principle of all 
evolution. Full of interest and suggestion, 
also, are the essavs entitled “Chaucer and 

Shakespeare,” “ A Review of Hayne’s Poetry,” 

and “A Forgotten English Poet.” 


Joun Rusxtn, Soctat Rerormer. By J. A. Hobson. 357 
pp: Cloth, $t.50. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 1808. 
The main part of Mr. Hobson’s book is, to 

quote from his preface, “devoted to a state- 

ment and a vindication of Mr. Ruskin’s claim 

to have placed Political Economy upon a 

sounder scientific and ethical foundation than 

it had hitherto possessed, and to have built 
upon that foundation an ideal of a prosper- 
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ous human society. The particular qualities 
and defects of Mr. Ruskin’s criticism and con- 
structive policy are examined in some detail, 
his repudiation of democratic ideas and insti- 
tutions receiving special attention. The im- 
portant contribution which he made to educa- 
tional theories and experiments, and its bearing 
upon the wider social polity, are discussed, and 
chapters are accorded to certain themes, such 
as his attitude toward machinery and his view 
of the position of woman, which seem to de- 
mand separate treatment. Finally, some ac- 
count is given of the constitution of the Society 
and Guild of St. George, and of the industrial 
and educational experiments either directly 
associated with the Guild or animated by the 
spirit of Mr. Ruskin’s social teaching.” Some 
attention is paid to the outward circumstances 
of Mr. Ruskin’s life, and to the artistic and lit- 
erary interests to which he has devoted his 
attention, but these matters are subordinated 
to the discussion of his social teachings. Mr. 
Hobson has skillfully brought together, in logi- 
cal form, the ideas and theories on social sub- 
jects expressed here and there in Mr. Ruskin’s 
published works, and his book does a great 
deal to justify his expressed opinion that Mr. 
Ruskin will rank as the greatest social teacher 
of his age. 


An American CRUISER IN THE East. By John D. Ford, 
U.S.N._ Illustrated. Second Edition. 537 pp. Cloth, 
$2.50. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1898. 


Mr. Ford is chief engineer of the Pacific 
station, United States navy, and his book de- 
scribes a cruiser’s voyage to the Aleutian 
Islands, China, Korea, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines. Considering what a general interest is 
felt now in the islands and countries of the 
Pacific, the book is one of exceptional timeli- 
ness and value. Naval officers have unusual 
facilities for gaining information about the 
countries that they visit, and the opinions that 
they form are especially worthy of considera- 
tion because they are not influenced to any 
extent by political considerations. Engineer 
Ford’s account of what he has seen and heard 
is modest and unpretentious, a plain statement 
of facts which is all the more valuable because 
he has not attempted to embellish it. His 
Style, though simple, is agreeable, and the 
reader follows it with pleasure. The present 
prominence of the Philippine question gives 
especial importance to his chapters on the archi- 
pelago, which he visited in 1893, and again 
with Dewey in the year just ended. Writers 
who have occasion to discuss the question of 
expansion cannot afford to overlook what Mr. 
Ford says with reference to these islands. In 
fact, the book is packed full of information es- 
sential to newspaper writers and magazine 


contributors. Of historical value, also, is his 
account, given in appendices, of the battle of 
Manila, in which he took part, on the U.S. S. 
Baltimore, and of the capture of Manila, August 
13, 1898. An account of the Japan-China 
war also is given in an appendix. The book is 
richly illustrated with balf-tone pictures,— more 
than 150 altogether,—and isin all respects a 
handsome, well-made volume. 


Vacation Days in Hawat aNnp Japan. By Charles M. 
Caylor, Jr. Illustrated. -361 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 1898. 

Mr. Taylor is a Philadelphia business man, 
who visited Hawaii and Japan in 1896. His 
account of what he saw and learned during his 
journey of nearly 17,000 miles is straightforward 
and unaffected, and gives a great deal of useful 
and timely information. The chapters devoted 
to Hawaii particularly are of value, now that 
the Hawaiian islands have come under United 
States control. In Japan Mr. Taylor went out 
of the beaten track of travel, and he describes 
many odd scenes and incidents that came under 
his observation. Much new information is 
given about the manners and customs of the 
people, particularly of those living in the in- 
terior, in places not before visited by English- 
speaking travelers. The publishers have spared 
neither pains nor expense in bringing out the 
volume, which is in every way attractive. The 
half-tone illustrations, of which there are more 
than 100, are particularly fine, and all the more 
interesting because they are unlike other pic- 
tures of the kind that have been published. 


A Corner or Spatn. By Miriam Coles Harris. 195 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1898. 
Mrs. Harris has a pleasant, lively style, and 

her account of journeyings and a sojourn in 

Spain is both entertaining and instructive. Her 

time was spent chiefly in Malaga and Seville. 

She lived among the people, and her keen eyes 

noted countless little things that illustrate the 

many peculiarities of Spanish life and character, 
and that might have been overlooked or left 
unmentioned by a less satisfactory observer. 

The book is a timely one, and it will serve a 

useful purpose by giving American readers a 

better idea than they have previously had of 

what the Spanish common people really are. 

Corona AND Coronet. By Mabel Loomis Todd. _Illus- 
trated. 383pp. Cloth, $2.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 1898. 

“Corona” is the corona of the solar eclipse 
of August, 1896, which Mrs. Todd viewed in 
the northern part of Japan with the astronomi- 
cal party under Professor David P. Todd, of 
Amherst College, and “ Coronet” is the name 
of the sailing yacht in which the party crossed 
the Pacific ae San Francisco, via Honolulu. 


The book which has been thus happily named 
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is one of fascinating charm. Mrs. Todd writes 
in an easy, natural, delightful style, and she 
describes scenes and experiences of much 
more than ordinary interest. She tells in 
sprightly narrative of the incidents of the Pa- 
cific voyage, of the pleasant days spent in 
Honolulu, of the scientific preparations for 
viewing the eclipse, and of the eclipse itself, 
of cruising along the coast of Japan and yacht- 
ing in the Inland sea, and of the queer people 
in the interior of the country, including the 
hairy Ainos of northern Yezo. A more inter- 
esting journey could hardly be imagined, and a 
journey could hardly be described in a more 
interesting way. A wealth of illustrations re- 
produced from photographs made by the ex- 
pedition enhances the attractiveness of the well- 
made volume. 


Tue Fart or Santiaco. By Thomas J. Vivian. _lllus- 
trated. 246 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: R. F. Fenno 
Co. 1898. 


Mr. Vivian describes the Santiago campaign 
with fluent pen, and as accurately as nearly 
contemporaneous history can be written. He 
gives facts rather than opinions, devoting his 
book to a record of events rather than to a dis- 
cussion of military technicalities. For news- 
paper men and writers generally his book has 
special value, since he has put together in con- 
venient form the details of one of the two chief 
features of the Spanish war, so that the facts 
are easily accessible for references. A number 
of excellent photographic illustrations add to 
the attractiveness and value of the book. They 
have been particularly well selected, and to- 
gether they form perhaps the best collection 
of pictures of the campaign in Cuba that has 
been offered to the public. 


Tue Impertat Repusiic. By James C. Fernald. 
With five maps. Cloth, 75 cents. 
& Wagnalls Company. 1898. 

Mr. Fernald believes strongly in expansion, 
and he makes a good argument in favor of it. 
His point of view is that of a scholar anda 
student of history, whois at the same time a 
thorough patriot and a firm believer in the 
power of the American people to reach yet 
higher ideals of government and civilization, 
and to extend their benefits over the widest 
reach of territory that may legitimately come 
under American control. His book is forcibly 
written, and it well deserves a careful reading. 


192 Ppp- 
New York: Funk & 


AMERICAN Newspaper Directory. ( Issued Quarterly.) De- 
cember, 1898. 1,344 pp. Cloth, $5.00. New York: George 


P. Rowell & Company. 1898 

To the writer who is looking for new markets 
for his manuscripts, the “ American Newspaper 
Directory” will be a useful aid. It describes 


all the newspapers and periodicals published in 
the United States, Canada, and Newfoundland, 








— 21,360 in all,—giving information in each 
case about the paper’s size, its publication day, 
its character, the subscription price, the date of 
its establishment, the names of its editor and its 
publisher, and its circulation. The list of papers 
is arranged alphabetically by states and towns, 
and information is given about every place in 
which a periodical of any kind is published. 
The book, therefore, serves to a considerable 
extent the purposes of a gazetteer. Following 
the main list are catalogues of newspapers, 
Sunday newspapers, and class publications, 
having a circulation of 1,000 copies or more. 
Part V. contains a list of new newspapers, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by states and towns. The 
“ Directory” is a standard publication, now in 
its thirtieth year, and its publishers spend a 
great deal of money every year in gathering in- 
formation for it. It is the best thing of the 
kind available. 


Tue Puritans. By Arlo Bates. 424 pp. 

Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1898. 

Partiality for “P” is again shown by Mr. 
Bates in the name of his new novel, which fol- 
lows “ Pattie’s Perversities,” ‘“ The Pagans,” 
and the “ Philistines.” “The Puritans” is a 
story of Boston life, and in the opening chap- 
ters the reader is shown in an amusing way 
how Bostonians of a certain class devote them- 
selves to fads, from the Persian, whose some- 
times sensual mysticism is the moment’s ethical 
caprice, to the amateur spiritual] medium, who 
ecstatically “ materializes ” some roses that one 
of the audience has seen her buy an hour before 
on Tremont street, and to Christian Science, 
that becomes vulgar and inane to its chief ad- 
herent when the priestess of it rolls on the 
floor and howls with the pain of an ulcerated 
tooth. The main theme of the book is the men- 
tal struggles of a young man, an inmate of the 
Clergy House in Boston, who, partly through 
the influence of a love affair, and partly from 
other causes, is led to sever his connection 
with the brotherhood. His friend and com- 
panion, on the other hand, goes in the opposite 
direction, and eventually becomes a Romanist. 
There are two love stories running through the 
tale, which has many interesting incidental 
characters. The story of the election of a 
bishop in Boston is one of its prominent feat- 
ures. The chief fault with the book is that 
Mr. Bates fails clearly to differentiate his two 
chief characters, and that generally his char- 
acter drawing is not sufficiently clear and sharp. 
His chapter headings are all Shakespearian quo- 
tations. They are aptly chosen, but it would 
be hard for the average person who has read 
the story to recall the chapters separately by 
reading the headings in the contents table. 
Unless a chapter heading is indicative, it is 
merely decorative— which may be what Mr. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
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Bates intended his chapter headings to be. 
“The Puritans” is ably written, and from first 
to last it is an attractive story. The reader is 
sure to get keen enjoyment from it. 


SonG i 
$:25 Bosse: Dam Etekce, a Oh 

Mr. Riley’s poems are characterized both by 
sentiment and by homely common sense — a 
combination not unnatural in the case of a son 
of treland who has spent a large part of his 
life among the farming population of old New 
England. There is always substance to his 
verses, and both his “Songs of New England” 
and his poems of “Ireland and Her People” 
picture actual life as he has seen it. His mis- 
cellaneous poems are marked by delicacy and 
purity of thought, and there is much quiet grace 
in their expression. 


Tue Man Wituout a Country. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Illustrated. 45 pp. Cloth, socents. Boston: Dana Estes 


& Co. 1898 

“The Man Without a Country” is the best 
American short story ever written. This new 
edition of it is an attractive one, and its value 
is enhanced by a preface in which Dr. Hale 
tells how and under what conditions he wrote 
the famous story. 


Dorotuy Deane. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 325 pp. Cloth, 

$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1898. 

Mrs. Kirk writes stories for children as 
charmingly as she does stories for grown people, 
and that is saying a great deal. “ Dorothy 
Deane” is a book which young people will 
read with delight, and with profit, too, for it is 
full of lively, pleasant incident, and it teaches 
unobtrusively some admirable moral lessons. 
Mrs. Kirk’s children are natural and life-like, 
and the story of their sayings and doings will 
charm young and old alike. 


Prisoners or Horr. A tale of Colonial Virginia. By Mary 
Johnston. 378 pp Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin, & Co. 1899. 

_“* Prisoners of Hope” is a powerful and fas- 
cinating love story, the scene of which is laid in 
Virginia in colonial times, and which reproduces 
with historical fidelity both the essential features 
and the spirit of the lifethat it depicts. It is at 
the same time a delightful romance and a 
spirited portrayal of the Virginia of ante-Rev- 
olution days, the pictures of which are brought 
so Vividly before the reader that they are as 
real to him as the phases of modern life that 
are presented to his vision every day. It is 
hard to realize that this is the author’s first 
book, with such exceptional skill and power is 
the story told. It shows not only unusual 
creative faculty and ability for writing, but also 
careful study of the times that are depicted 
with such accuracy, and a remarkable under- 


standing of the characters of the people whose 
types are reproduced with such felicity and wit. 


Tue Romance of A Mipsuipman. By W. Clark Russell. 391 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 1898 


Clark Russell’s stories are always full of 
lively incident, and the reader never tires of 
their stirring narrative. “ The Romance of a 
Midshipman” is a captivating tale, and ad- 
mirers of the author will enjoy it all the more 
because it is largely autobiographical. The 
opening chapters picture in an engaging way 
the experiences of a boy, filled with a passion 
for the sea, at a school for boys in France, and 
the rest of the story tells of his adventures on 
shipboard, of an exciting shipwreck, and of ex- 
periences on a floating island on which the 
hero and the heroine are marooned. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Otp Soutu Leartets. No. go.—Amerigo Vespucci’s Ac- 
count of His Third Voyage. No. g2. — The First Voyage to 
Roanoke. No.94.— Che Discovery of the Hudson River. 
No. 96. — The Founding of New Sweden. Paper, five cents 
each. Boston: Directors of the Old South Work, Old South 
Meeting-house. 1898. 

Tue Srupenrt’s Guipe To Generac Literature. Eleven 
Charts on Cards (9x7 iaches), $1.00. Philadelphia: Arnold 
& Co. 1893. 

Tue Srory or Cyrano pg BerGerac. Founded upon and 
written from the play of that name, which was written by Ed- 
mond Rostand. 171 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: J. 
S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 1898. 

Taces Towp in aA Country Storr, AND ACCOMPANYING 
Verse. By Rev. Alvin Lincoln Snow. 311 pp. Cloth, 
$1.40 Creston, Ia.: The Snow Publishing Firm. 1898. 

INLAND WINDFALLS. By Edwin T. Reed. 144 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00 Chicago: W. B. Conkey Company. 1898. 
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L. C. Bradford, who wrote the story, “ Why I 
Did Not Become a Smuggler,” in Lippincott's 
for January, is a native of Clarke county, Vir- 
ginia. His futher was a professor in the Win- 
chester Medical College, an institution which 
was razed to the ground by the Federal troops 
because of a story that John Brown's body had 
been used in the college as a subject of 
anatomical demonstration. This was not the 
case, since it is generally known that “John 
Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the ground” 
at North Elba, N. Y. Mr. Bradford drifted 
away from home when he was fifteen years old, 
and roamed about the Eastern cities and the 
Southern and Western states for years, clerk- 
ing, cattle and sheep herding, and doing many 
other things, including a short course of read- 
ing law at Huntsville, Ala. He was married 
a dozen years or so ago in the island of 
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Jersey, and since then has been connected with 
the Mew York Tribune in an editorial capacity, 
and for six years has been correspondent in 
New York city for the Mew Orleans Picayune. 
Some years ago, when his time was not so fully 
occupied as it is now, he contributed occa- 
sional stories to Lippincott’s Magazine and the 
Youth's Companion. His story, “ Why I Did 
Not Become a Smuggler,” is an actual experi 
ence, being one of many similar adventures. 


Annie Eliza Brand, the author of the story, 
“Mrs. Russell’s Sister,” in the December Zzf- 
pincott’s, s an Englishwoman by birth, but has 
lived in the United States for a number of 
years. She has kept up her connection with 
the old country, however, and, in fact, the main 
action of the story in Lifpfincott’s was sug” 
gested during a recent visitto England. ‘“ Mrs. 
Russell’s Sister” is Mrs. Brand's ninth pub- 
lished story. Some of her short stories have 
appeared in English magazines. She isa fine 
pianist and musician, and has also written 
some music, especially settings of unfamiliar 
songs. She is an active officer of the success- 
ful ladies’ musical club in her own city —the 
Friday Morning Club of Worcester, Mass. It 
is only lately that her attention has been turned 
to literary composition. Owing to an accident, 
one of her hands was disabled for a time, inter- 
rupting her playing. This led to the writing 
ofker first story. In conversation Mrs. Brand 
expresses herself as opposed to anything like 
artifice in writing. Her sympathies are clearly 
with the realists. As regards phraseology, she 
has a decided preference for Anglo-Saxon over 
Latin-derived words, in spite of being a linguist 
and a well-informed student of the classic 
writers. 


Abbie Farwell Brown, who wrote the verses, 
‘Points of View,” in St. Nicholas for January, 
is but four years out of Radcliffe College, and 
has been writing forgpublication only since 
then. She has had rather varied experiences, 
however, and has tried almost all kinds of 
writing except blank-verse tragedy. “I have 
always lived in Boston,” she said recently, 
“and always expect to. I have scribbled since 
I can remember anything, and I always expect 


to scribble as long as I can remember any- 
thing. As a little child I was encouraged to 
make tiny rhymes and stories for the manu- 
script magazine which my mother edited for 
our family circle; and in the Latin school I 
helped to start and was for four years editor of 
the school literary paper, where I got my first 
taste of Gore, and had the experience of pre- 
paring all kinds of manuscripts, from an adver- 
tisement or an obituary to aneditorial. This is 
what has given me the desire to try all kinds 
of composition.” Miss Brown has done short 
stories, essays, editorials, humorous skits, and 
verse. She has even written a play for Walter 
Baker's publishing house, and it has been suc” 
cessfully given many times. She has had sto- 
ries in a number of papers and magazines, “A 
Mind Reader,” in the January Mew England 
Yagazine, for instance. The same magazine is 
to make a feature of her long article, “ Noted 
Trees About Boston,” fully illustrated, which 
is to appear during the coming year. Her 
verses appear often in Zzfe, the Munsey, Vogue 
and other publications. Latterly she has been 
writing especially child-rhymes for St. Vicholas 
the Youth's Companion, Babyland, and other 
periodicals, and is expecting another season 
to get out a volume of these. She is also writ- 
ing a regular column or two for one of the Bos- 
ton papers, and—under a pen name — is corre- 
spondent for a large Western daily. 


Alice Learned Bunner, whose poem, “ Separa- 
tion,” was printed in Scribner’s for December, 
comes naturally by her taste for writing. Her 
husband was H.C. Bunner, the late editor of 
Puck, and her brother is Walter Learned, who 
is the author of a volume of poems called “ Be- 
tween Times.” It is, perhaps, due to such 
literary surroundings that Mrs. Bunner has 
cultivated her natural ability in writing. She 
has written a number of stories and poems, 
and has done a good deal of book reviewing. 
She is a New Englander by birth and educa- 
tion, and is at present living at New London. 


Madge Sutherland Clarke, who wrote the 
unusually excellent story, “The Twenty-first 
Man,” in the January A¢/antic, has been writing 
under her own name but a short time, but since 
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her A¢/antic story was accepted she has had 
two other stories taken by prominent maga- 
zines. She is a young woman, and for most of 
her life has been a student. For the past six 
years she has been a teacher of the English 
language and literature at the Packer Collegiate 
Institute of Brooklyn, one of the finest and best 
equipped schools for girls in the United States. 
Brooklyn has always been her home, but long 
and frequent visits in Chicago, Milwaukee, De- 
troit, and smaller Western towns, with frequent 
visits to Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, 
have made her familiar with the distinctive 
phases of life, and types of people in the repre- 
sentative centres. She has also gained inspira- 
tion from European journeyings and from 
summers spent in the Adirondack woods and on 
the New England coast. 





Clara Dixon Cowell, author of the.sketch, 
“Time and Tide,” in Short Stories for Decem- 
ber, lives in California. ‘“ Although I have con. 
tributed short stories and verses to some ten or 
twelve different magazines,” she wrote recently, 
“my studies and ponderings are chiefly along 
lines of ethical and philosophical thought, and 
it is probable that, if I ever do any serious 
work, it will be undertaken with earnest desire 
to serve my fellow-men where their personal 
needs are always greatest, in the discovering of 
somewhat that is good and true, and the inspir- 
ing of enthusiasm for high and noble living.” 


Helen A. Hawley, whose story, ‘A Harmless 
Earthquake,” was printed in S¢. Nicholas for 
January, was born in central New York, and 
has always lived in New York State, and always 
in country villages. The largest of these was 
Seneca Falls, and although she has been in 
Clifton Springs for some years, she still re- 
gards Seneca Fallsas her home. Her brother, 
who lives there, is Hon. Charles A. Haw- 
ley, LL. D., a lawyer of repute, and a member 
of the State Constitutional Convention of 1894. 
Although Miss Hawley’s life is a quiet one in a 
small place, yet, as Clifton Springs is a noted 
health resort to which thousands come each 
year, she is constantly meeting cultivated 
people from all parts of the world, and this 





variety has been a great inspiration in her 
work. She began persistent literary work about 
twelve years ago, although she had published 
three or four articles some time before that, 
and had also reported a little local news for the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. Her writ- 
ing has been largely for children and young 
people, and conveying moral or religious les- 
sons. Still there have been many grown-up 
articles scattered through the years. The Vew 
York Observer, the Congregationalist, the Sun- 
day School Times, the Chautauguan, the Out- 
look, the New York Evening Post, the Church- 
man, the Interior, Wide Awake, Little Folks, 
the Youth's Companion, and the Christian En- 
deavor World are only a few of the papers to 
which she has contributed more or less. Miss 
Hawley has published two books, “Friendly 
Letters to Girls” and “Friendly Talks with 
Boys,” which have been successful. They are 
made up of articles which were originally pub- 
lished from week to week in the Vew York Ob- 
. server, and which were brought out in book form 
in 1891 by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of New 
York. More than half the letters to girls have 
been translated into Japanese, and published 
in a pamphlet in Japan. Miss Hawley has 
done a great deal of work for the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, under the editorship of 
Dr. Miller, of Philadelphia. She has written 
considerable verse as well as prose. It is her 
habit to keep an accurate history of her articles, 
which shows that about four hundred have been 
published in a little less than twelve years. 





Florence Hotchkiss, whose prize essay, 
“Carlyle’s Dramatic Portrayal of Character,” 
was printed ia the January Century, lives in 
Chicago. It is an odd fact that at Vassar, 
where she was for two years an editor of the 

‘assar Miscellany, she worked on the paper 
with Miss Gallaher, who won the Century story 
prize. Miss Hotchkiss’ department was the 
reviews, and her contributions to the magazine 
were chiefly criticisms. Last year she took a 
post-graduate course at Vassar, making a 
specialty of Carlyle and Ruskin. With the ex- 
ception of a review in the Chap-book, and an 
article accepted, but not yet brought out, by 
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Education, Miss Hotchkiss has published noth- 
ing before the essay on Carlyle. 





Gertrude Evans King, who wrote the paper, 
“Fin de Siécle Individualism,” in Lippincott’s 
for January, was born in Kentucky, but has 
always lived in Philadelphia until two years 
ago, when she came to New York. She has 
traveled a good deal, and has seen most of the 
world outside of the United States. She has 
contributed to Puck, Life, Town Topics, Short 
Stories, and various other periodicals, having 
tried her pen on pretty nearly everything, — 
short stories, novelettes, verses, and essays. 
She is nowat work on a novel, which she ex- 
pects to finish before spring. It will appear 
under her pen name, “Georgine Evans,” un- 
der which most of her recent work is done. The 
Lippincott essay, by the way, was written eight 
or nine years ago. 


Julie M. Lippmann, whose poem, “If You'll 
Not Love Me, Dear,” appeared in the January 
Century, was born and educated in Brooklyn, 
and it was only upon the death of her father, a 
year ago, that she removed to Manhattan, 
where, with her mother, she now resides. She 
began writing when a mere child, and from the 
first has worked out her own salvation. Her 
good and faithful friend, Louisa M. Alcott, be- 
ing appealed to in her behalf (by a family con- 
nection of her own who looked with sympa- 
thetic pity on the ambitious young writer’s early 
struggles), replied: ‘“ The best help I can give 
her is to let her alone. If she amounts to any- 
thing, she’ll make her own way; if she does n’t, 
she’ll only be in other people’s, and all the 
pushing in the world won’t help her; it will 
only injure her.” Singularly enough, Miss 
Lippmann’s first book, “Jock O’Dreams,” ap- 
peared under the firm name of Roberts 
Brothers, Miss Alcott’s own publishers, Mr. 
Niles accepting it a few years after her death, 
and but shortly before his own. Two other 


volumes (both girls’ stories) have appeared 
since then, and Miss Lippmann hopes before 
long to bring out a book of her collected poems, 
as wellas one of short tales that have appeared 
So far her 


from time to time in the magazines. 





poems have been of the “fugitive” order, and 
have been given place in such periodicals as 
Harper's, the Century, the Atlantic, and others 
of similar standing. Being upon the review 
staff of one of our leading weeklies, Miss Lipp- 
mann is naturally much engaged with critica; 
work, and this, together with her own “many 
inventions,” keeps her with her pen almost con- 
stantly in hand. 





Lafayette McLaws, author of the story, ‘‘ The 
Mystery of Cain,” in Lippincott’s for January, 
was born and reared in Georgia, where his 
ancestors settled years before the Revolution. 
He began to write for publication when he was 
fifteen, and two years ago came to New York 
to make a living in journalism. The greater 
part of his work has been done for the Sux and 
for McClure’s newspaper syndicate. “The 
Mystery of Mr. Cain” was accepted by the 
Lippincotts last spring, and Mr. McLaws is now 
engaged on another story of about the same 
length for them. His second long story, which 
is somewhat longer than “ Mr. Cain,” was fin- 
ished about two months ago, and will appear as 
a book later in this year. 





Geraldine Meyrick, who wrote the paper, 
“Concerning Ethics and Etiquette,” in the 
December North American Review, is a 
stenographer in a law office in Denver. She was 
born near London, Eng., but removed with her 
family to California when she was a child. 
She has livec in Denver for three years. Only 
her spare time has been given to writing, as 
she has been in business since she left school, 
except for a year spent among friends in Eng- 
land. She was one of the first women in Cali- 
fornia to receive an appointment as notary pub- 
lic. “I have practically no method in literary 
work,” she says, “writing whenever a spare 
moment comes along, regardless of the inter- 
ruptions incident to office work. As a general 
thing, however, I copy and recopy my manu. 
script, often several times. I prefer to write 
verses.” Poems and sketches by Miss Mey- 
rick have appeared from time to time in Lippin- 
cott’s, the Overland Monthly, the Independent, 
Life, and other periodicals. In 1895 she pub- 
lished a little collection of poems under the 
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title, “Songs of a Fool and Other Verses.” 
She is a member of the Woman’s Press Club 
of Denver. 





Edwin T. Reed, whose poem, “ Red Cross,” 
published in Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly 
for December, has been widely quoted, is 
superintendent of public schools at Rushford, 
Minn. He is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, and also has an A.B. from Harvard, 
where he spent a year studying English and 
history. Since his college days he has hada 
number of poems published in prominent news- 
papers and magazines. He has also published 
a volume of poems, “ Inland Windfalls,” which 
has been favorably received both by reviewers 
and by the public. 


Evaleen Stein, author of the story, “ The 
Page of Count Reynaurd,” in S¢. Nicholas for 
December, was born and has always lived in 
her present home, Lafayette, Ind. For several 
years she has been engaged in decorative de- 
signing, il'uminating, and similar work, and the 
things she has written have been chiefly verses 
contributed to the /ndianapolis Fournal. A 
year ago last November Copeland & Day, of 
Boston, brought out a small selection of these, 
under the title, “One Way to the Woods,” and 
the book went into a second edition the follow. 
ing January. Miss Stein’s story, “ The Page 
of Count Reynaurd,” is her first attempt at any. 
thing of the kind. She thought she would try 
what she could do in the way of a child's story, 
and sent the manuscript to S¢. Wicholas. 





Susan Hartley Swett, author of the verses, 
“The Guide-post,” published in the December 
Century, has been for a great many years a 
writer of both prose and verse for leading peri- 
odicals. Her stories, contributed to Harper's 
Magazine and Harper's Weekly, have been 
collected and published in book form by Estes 
& Lauriat, under the title of “ Field Clover and 
Beach Grass.” They are country stories of 
great charm in the way of spontaneity and 
genuine humor. Her verse has been contrib- 
uted to all the Harper periodicals, the Century, 
the Cosmopolitan, St. Nicholas, the Youth's 
Companion, and other leading publications. 








Her literary career has been very much hin- 
dered by ill health. She has decidedly rural 
tastes, and cares little for society. Her great 
love of nature is apparent in her poems, and 
she has also a neat little knack at vers de so- 
ciété, of which she has written many for Har- 
per's Weekly. She was born in Maine (of 
Huguenot descent ), educated in Boston private 
schools, and inherits a taste for literary pur- 
suits. She and her sister, Sophie Swett, alone 
since their father’s recent death, live at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass., together. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Thackeray.— Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, 
Thackeray's daughter, in her latest book, tells 
how her father worked. “The Newcomes” was 
written between the years 1853 and 1855. 
Thackeray used to travel around when he had 
a novel in mind. Mrs. Ritchie says: “At 
home in London, in Paris sunshine, through 
the Roman winter ( which was trying in many 
ways), the work kept steadily on. I can re- 
member writing constantly to his dictation all 
this year, though the details come to me only 
in aconfused sort of way. On one occasion he 
was at work in a room in which he slept, high 
up in a hotel; the windows looked out upon a 
wide and pleasant prospect, but I cannot put a 
name to my remembrance he walked up and 
down, he paused, and then he paced the room 
again, stopping at last at the foot of the bed, 
where he stood rolling his hand over the brass 
ball on the end of the bedstead. He was at 
the moment dictating that scene in which poor 
Jack Belsize pours out his story to Clive and 
J. J., at Baden. ‘Yes,’ my father said with a 
sort of laugh, looking down at his own hand 
(he was very much excited at the moment), 
‘that is just the sort of thing a man might do at 
such atime.’ It was in the same room in this 
hotel in past-land that he christened his hero- 
ine, still walking up and down the room, and 
making up his mind what her name would be. 
He used, as I have said, to dictate very con. 
stantly, but when he came to a critical point, he 
would send his secretary away, and write for 
himself. He always said he could think best 
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with a pen in his hand. A pen to an author is 
like the wand of a necromancer, it compels the 
spell.” 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Tue Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value. 


Filing Clippings. — I think I have a better 
plan for keeping scraps than that offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, in the De- 
cember WRITER. Scraps are among the most 
valuable of references, and their value is greatly 
enhanced if they are quickly got at, can be 
quickly replaced, and are so arranged that one 
or more can be taken out separately from the 
rest. I find my plan to possess all these ad- 
vantages. I had a small cabinet of drawers 
made to order, the drawers being eleven inches 
square in the clear. I then bought a number 
of eleven-inch heavy manila envelopes, and put 
my accumulation of clippings in them, labeling 
each envelope by the card-index system. The 
envelopes stand on edge in the drawers and 
can be “ run down” just like the cards in a file. 
I think the plan needs only to be stated to show 
its adaptability for utilizing clippings. 

Lexinctgn, Ky. R. N. Roark. 


* 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ The publishers of Tot Write will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THz Writer when they write.) 

Noah 


Henry Grorce 1n CAtirornia. With portrait. 


Brooks. Century (38¢.) for February. 


Tue Many-sipep FRANKLIN. Franklin’s Religion. Illus- 
trated. Paul Leicester Ford. Century(38c.) for February. 

Wuat Cuartes Dickens Dip For CuHILpHoop. _ Illus- 
trated. James L. Hughes. Century (38c.) for February. 

Tue Enjoyment oF Poetry. Samuel M. Crothers. A?- 
lantic (38 c.) for February. 

ReMINiscences OF JuLIA Warp Howe. —III. 
Ward Howe. ‘Atlantic (38 c. ) for February. 

Wittram Makepeace THackeray. W. C. Brownell. 
Scribner's (28 c.) for February. 

Tue Letters or Ropert Louis Stevenson. II. — Life 
in Edinburgh, 1873-1875. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Scribner's 
(28 c. ) for February. 

A CenTURY oF AMBRICAN ILLUSTRATION. —IV. _ [llus- 
trated. Arthur Hoeber. Bookman (28 c.) for February. 

Witt Postry Disarpegar? H. E. Warner. Liffincott’s 
(28 c. ) for February. 

THe Sctence of OBSERVATION. 
Livy Whittle. 
for February. 

Tue Earurst Writinc 1n France. Gabriel de Mor- 
tillet. Appleton's Popular Science Monthly (53 ¢.) for 
February. 

Poets on THetr Own Poems. 
look (13 c. ) for December 3. 

WictitaM Brack. With portrait. 
per's Weekly (13.¢. ) for December 24. 

Ecta Hiccinson. With portrait. 
vent Literature (28 c.) for January. 

CrarKk Howe. (Editor of the Atlanta Constitution. ) 
Donahoe's Magazine ( 28c. ) for January. 

THe Anna Ticknor Lisprary. Mary Morison. 
Woman (13 c.) for January. 

Lirerary STATESMEN. Reprinted from London Times in 
Living Age (18 c.) for January 14. 

Witttam Brack. Justin McCarthy. Reprinted from 
Academy in Living Age (18 c¢.) for January 14. 

Penny Fiction. Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine in 
Living Age (18 c.) for January 21. 

Some Recent LiTeratTurg iN France. Edmund Gosse. 
Reprinted from Contemporary Review in Living Age (18 c.) 
for January 28. 

Humors oF Speech AND Pan. Ernest G. Henham. Re- 
printed from Cornhill Magazine in Living Age (18 c.) for 
January 28. 

Tuackeray. Reprinted from Edinburgh Review in Electic 
(48 c. ) for February. 

THe Mapness or Mr. Kip.inc. Reprinted from Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine in Electic (48 c.) for February. 

Destiny oF THE LetTeR Rin America. W. D. Howells. 
Literature (13 c.) for January 17. 

Tue Birtopcace or Gray’s Execy. Illustrated. Henry 
C. Shelley. Canadian Magazine (28 c. ) for February. 

Tue Epitors oF THE LEADING CANADIAN DAILtkgs. 
portraits. John A. Cooper. 
ary. 

A Canapian Historian. (William Kingsford.) With 
frontispiece portrait. R.W.Shannon. Canadian Magazine 
(28 c. ) for February. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD’s “ ANGLICISM.”” 
Self Culture (13 c.) for February. 

Epitorrat SketcH oF Louiss CHANDLER MovutTon, 
With frontispiece portrait. Coming Age (23 c.) for February, 

Count Totstot at Seventy. Ernest H. Crosby. Come 
ing Age (23 c.) for February. 


Julia 


Illustrated. Charles 
Afppleton’s Popular Science Monthly ( 53 c. ) 


Jeannette L. Gilder. Ovxé- 


Marrion Wilcox. Har- 
F. M. Hopkins. Cur- 


Club 


With 
Canadian Magazine for Febru- 


T. Arnold Haultain, 
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Tue Poems or Emerson. Charles Malloy. Coming Age 
(23 c. ) for February. 

Some CHARACTERISTICS OF Epwarp BsLiamy. 
E. Bisbee. Coming Age (23 c.) for February. 

Tre YounG AuTHOR AND THE OLD AUTHOR. 
erary Conversation’’ Reported.) Charles S_ Skilton. 
Buyer (13.¢ ) for February. 

Tue Novets or WiLiiaM Biack. 
(23 c.) for February. 

THACKERAY AT CHARTERHOUSE. 
(23 c. ) for February. 

Haxriet P. Sporrorp. With frontispiece portrait. 
Hopkins. Current Literature (28 cc.) for February. 


Rev. R. 


(A “ Lit- 
Book 


Agnes Repplier. Critic 
Illustrated. Critic 


F. M 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has sailed for the 
Mediterranean on a trip that will include the 
ascent of the Nile and a visit to the Holy 
Land. 

“Graham Travers” is Margaret G. Todd, 
and she is a physician. 

William Black’s will disposes of $125,000. 


The London Academy says John Morley has 
been paid $50,000 for writing a biography of 
Gladstone, under whom Mr. Morley served 
twice as chief secretary for Ireland. 


Robert Louis Stevenson, in one of the letters 
of his youth, published in the February Scr7d- 
ner’s, tells of the hard work he was putting 
upon his essay upon Whitman: “I am inde- 
fatigable at rewriting and bettering, and surely 
that humble quality should get me on a little.” 

The International Press Union will hold a 
congress in Washington, from February 16 to 
18, inclusive. 

The convention of the International League 


of Press Clubs will be held in Baltimore early : 


in April. 

The American Review of Reviews for Feb- 
ruary has portraits of Thomas Nelson Page, 
Jacob G. Schurman, Dean C. Worcester, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Charlemagne Tower, General A. W. Greely, 
and Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis. 

The Anglo-American Magazine, a new 
monthly publication in New York, is edited by 
Eaton B. Northrop and J. R. Henchy. Frank- 
lin C. Bevan is also concerned in its manage- 
ment. 


The Critic is now published for the Critic 
Company by G. P. Putnam's Sons. Joseph B. 
Gilder and Jeannette L. Gilder are still the 
editors. 

W.E. Price, editor of the Book and News 
Dealer (San Francisco), announces a new 
quarterly publication, to be called the Book 
Lover, of which the first number will be pub- 
lished soon. It will be, he says, everything 
about books and their authors except a con- 
ventional magazine of literary criticism. 

The Argonaut’s short story prize of $100 
was awarded to C. W. Doyle, M. D., of Santa 
Cruz, Calif. His story was published in the 
Argonaut for December 19. 

“ What Charles Dickens Did for Childhood ” 
is the title of an interesting paper in the Feb- 
ruary Century by James L. Hughes, inspector 
of public schools, Toronto, showing that Dick- 
ens was one of Froebel’s earliest supporters in 
the English-speaking world. 

The February magazine number of the Out- 
look has an illustrated article on Kipling by 
Robert Bridges, better known to many readers 
as the “Droch” of Life, and an article by 
Colonel Wentworth Higginson, entitled “ My 
Literary Neighbors.” 

Kipling’s short stories in A/cClure’s Maga- 
zine have turned out to be the most successful 
fiction series that the publishers have ever se- 
cured. The January number is out of print, 
with nearly 15,000 unsupplied - subscribers. 
The February edition of Af/cClure’s Magazine 
is 70,000 copies larger than that of February of 
a year ago. 

Paul Leicester Ford began a new serial, en- 
titled * Janice Meredith: A Story of the Rev- 
olution,” in the number of Cod/ier’s Weekly for 
January 28. 

The Eclectic Magazine and Monthly Edition 
of the Living Age, which has been enlarged to 
160 pages since its consolidation, is now issued 
in Boston by the Living Age Company and in 
New York by E. R. Pelton. 

John Russell Young died at Washington 
January 17, aged fifty-seven. 


John Holmes died at Cambridge, Mass., Jan- 
uary 27, aged eighty-six. 





